LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
old places in the suburbs, within an easy drive of Dublin,
and shortly after his arrival he bought Ardrin, at Kil-
macud, a country seat of about sixty acres, four miles
from the city, and he resided and entertained there in
preference to his town house.   Dublin, in Redesdale's
time, was not an attractive city for an Englishman to live
in, especially an elderly gentleman accustomed to every
luxury.   On fair days the roads were infested with foot-
pads, who robbed and sometimes murdered their victims,
and the glaring inefficiency in every branch of the public
service allowed the outrages to continue and increase
unchecked.  Stephen's Green was described by a contem-
porary paper as an ill-kept space traversed by an unequal
gravel path flanked with old elm-trees and a shabby bank
covered with an untidy hedge.   A dirty ditch of nearly
stagnant water ran through it, into which were thrown the
putrid carcases of cats and dogs.  The universal dirt con-
stituted a serious danger to the health of the community.
Dublin was described about this time by a visitor from
England as "one great stink." Some of the streets, through
which pigs roamed at will, were almost impassable, and
luckless pedestrians were obliged to walk in the roads,
often streams of mud and manure, where they chanced
being run over and covered with filth by stampeding horses
in car, coach or dray, wildly urged on by intoxicated
drivers.   If a street was clean, it was generally found to
contain the residence of a Commissioner or other local
magnate.   There was an insufficiency of parapets at the
different canal bridges, and carriages and horses ran the risk
of being precipitated into the murky water.
"Expenses here are very great," the Chancellor wrote
to a friend, "especially to a stranger.  A few articles are
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